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What Is Happening to Christian 
Spiritual Values in Today’s 
World? 


* 


Mr. Loomer: Christmas is a Christian celebration. It celebrates the 
birth of him who is the Lord of the church. It also celebrates the com- 
mission of Christ to spread the Gospel to all the world. Today we pro- 

-pose to bring you a picture of Christianity outside our shores, particu- 
larly in several of the tension spots in our world. 

We think first of the land of Christianity’s birth. To give us a con- 
temporary account of the ancient setting of the Christmas story, we 

turn to James G. McDonald, first ambassador to modern Israel, and now 
_we hear Ambassador McDonald. 


Ampassapor McDonatp: I shall always be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity which my mission in Israel gave me to read the Bible in the light 
of the land which gave it birth. 

“From the roof of our Embassy residence in Tel Aviv, we saw clearly 
the Judean mountains of which Isaiah wrote, “Come ye, and let us go 
up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of the God of Jacob; and 

he will teach us his ways, and we will walk in his paths: for out of 
Canaan shall go forth the Law and the Word of Jehovah from 
Jerusalem.” 

Thus, to one who lives in Palestine and is alert to his surroundings 
there, the story of Jesus becomes vivid and intensively personal. His 
religious and ethical teachings become topical for our day. During 
Israel’s formative years, I saw aspects of Jesus’ social and ethical princi- 
ples put into practice in the Jewish communal settlements on the land 
and in the labor cooperatives. 

Although Jesus was no politician and played no part in the plans of 
his fellow-Jews for revolt against Rome, he was, as were these rebels, 
contemptuous of the apostate and half-Jewish local rulers who were the 
cruel agents of Roman power. When Jesus was a child, able and brutal 
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Herod, misnamed “The Great,” ruled. His successor, Herod Antipus, 
was openly defied and characterized by Jesus as “that fox.” . 
Palestine is a very small country, not much larger than Massachu- 
setts, but it is amazingly varied in soil, vegetation, and climate. From 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem one passes by car, in little more than an hour, 
from the subtropical Sharon coastal plain of the Philistines through the 
historic footholds, which were the battlegrounds for centuries in the in- 
termittent wars between the Philistines and the Jews, and then up the 
sharp ascent of the Judean mountains to the City of David, twenty-two 
hundred feet above the sea. From there, in less than an hour, one drops 
down the winding, precipitous roads through the hot desert and 
wilderness of the Jordan to the Dead Sea, twelve hundred to thirteen 
hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. Similarly, in a few 
hours, one passes from the north to the south; from the historic Dan, 
with its magnificent view of snow-clad Mount Hermon, to Beersheba, 

the gateway to the hot Desert of the Negeb. 

Jesus’ whole life and ministry were limited to less than half of his- 
toric Palestine. Yet within that northern half are sharply contrasting 
mountains and valleys, forest and fields, luxurious orchards and bare, 
stony ground; beautifully terraced hillsides, crowded with vineyards 
and olive groves, in the midst of eroded, harsh, mountain slopes. In the 
springtime, after the winter rains, one is overwhelmed by the beauty of 
the spring flowers, and one can understand Jesus’ advice, “Consider the 
lilies of the field; how they grow.” 

The Nazareth of Jesus, though then a very small town, must have 
given him, as a boy, many glimpses of the great world of his day. A 
short climb up the hills which surround the town enabled him to look 
out on the crossroads of empire. Caravans from Egypt, on the way to 
the north and east and from mysterious and romantic India and China 
to the west must often have passed under his eager and inquisitive gaze. 
Not even as a child was Jesus isolated from the world. 

From Galilee, in northern Palestine, Jesus probably went frequently 
to Jerusalem, possibly every year, for the Passover or for other of the 
Jewish high holidays. Just before reaching the city from the east, he 
was wont to pause on the Mount of Olives, but a half-hour walk from 
the temple area. I shall never forget standing near, possibly on the very 
spot, where Jesus stood just before he was to enter the city for the tragic 
climax of his life. Luke’s words, with powerful brevity and restraint, 
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tell the story, “And when He drew nigh, He saw the city and wept 
over it.” From the Mount of Olives Jesus looked also beyond the city 
to the blue waters of the Mediterranean, over which Paul was so soon 
to carry the Gospel message. Turning eastward, Jesus looked down 
upon the waters of the Dead Sea and beyond to the high plateau of 
Moab, from which Moses, denied the privilege of entering the Promised 
Land, had glimpsed the promised homeland of his people. 

Halfway down from the Mount of Olives, and only a few minutes’ 
walk toward the walls of the Old City, lies the beautiful Garden of 
Gethsemane. There, under the shadows of an ancient olive tree, said to 
be two thousand years old, and surely half that, one’s imagination easily 
reconstructs the fateful scene of the agony and the betrayal. Thus, read- 
ing in Palestine the Old and the New Testaments, side by side, and 
“permitting the land to illuminate both of them, one senses deeply the 
intimate relationship of Jesus to his Jewish background and heritage. 

So far as the Gospel narrative lifts the veil on his personal life, it is 
the life of an orthodox Jew of his time and age. Probably he was a 
pupil or at least an admirer of the great liberal Jewish rabbis and teach- 
ers, the gentle Hillel and the tolerant Gamaliel of his time. Certainly 
Jesus was steeped in the wisdom and in the beauty of the poetry of the 
Psalms. Also he was intimately acquainted with the writings of the 
prophets. His own social and ethical teachings are replete with the 
radical ideas, the advocacy of the nonconformist practices, and the hard- 
hitting phrases of the great social-reformer prophets, Amos, Micah, 
and the latter Isaiah. 

The hope of all of us, therefore, whether Christian, Jewish, or Mos- 
em, at this holiday season should be that the vision of Jesus become in- 
creasingly a reality in our day. 


Mr. Loomer: Thank you, Ambassador McDonald. 

As this program proceeds in its view of Christianity around our 
world, we turn next to Germany, the land of the birth of the Reforma- 
tion. To bring us a testimony of Christianity’s vitality in this war-torn 
country, we present George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College 
and recently United States commissioner for Bavaria. We turn now to 


Mr. Shuster. 


Mr. Suuster: To a child, one of thousands of children still living in 
refugee camps in Germany, there is something about Christmas that is 
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different—Christmas is sad. No green tree glittering with candles ca 
drive away the poverty and the heartache of homeless parents, and} 
parents are, after all, a very vital part of a child’s yuletime. And so, if I 
may proceed from the small symbol to the greater fact, throughout 
Germany Christianity is something very many recollect with affection, 
which was there before so much woe settled upon the land, but alsa 
something for the realization of which in one’s life many dare not quites 
hope or believe. 

To be sure, the halo which is about the New Testament is a sign 0 
goodness and glory, which countless numbers wish could surround) 
them, too. A preacher who uses modern words people can understand} 
will have thousands of attentive listeners wherever he goes. Were ag 
saint to come, another Francis or Theresa, the people would flock out 
of their houses to kneel in the streets. For in a country like Germany, 
one is still close enough, historically, to saints to be able to recognize 
them if they put in an appearance. One has also seen the others, the 
demons, on platforms and in concentration camps. 

The ordinary routine of organized Christian living has, however, 
worn thin; often it means nothing any more. Very many can go on for 
years without sensing the need to enter a church; and yet, on the other 
hand, one cannot help being awed by the wellsprings from which reli- 
gious dedication rises strong and clean. Take, for example, the priests 
and pastors who work in the Russian-occupied zone, amid dire perils: 
and in the face of mountainous odds. Or you may look in places wheres 
you would ordinarily expect to find nothing of the sort—at Munich’ss 
Conservatory of Art, for example, where you will discover a group ofi 
youngsters as filled with ardor and conviction as were the original Dis+ 
ciples themselves. If you want religious discussion, you will find it hereg 
among boys and girls who hardly know where their next meal is ta 
come from—discussion which is alive and, in a strange way, holy, shot 
through with the dialectic in which only young people can indulge: 
Or suppose you look at the Bach Choir, of Freiburg, a group of young: 
men and women who repair to a kind of spiritual retreat to singe 
the Great Mass and the Passions in accordance with their original hight 
purpose. | 

I do not hesitate, therefore, to say that despite the widespread apathy 
and materialism of the masses the Christian religious idea is by all odds 
the most vital idea in Germany today. For though the anti-Christians, 
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the totalitarians, are not few, they no longer speak with fervor in their 
voices. The Germans have suffered too much at Russian hands to be 
influenced by communism. As for the former Nazis, they have only 
resentment and guilty consciences on which to fall back, though they 
may profit in a poor country—in many respects a very, very poor coun- 
try—if progress toward an equitable solution of social progress is not 
made. 

That is what young worker groups, both Catholic and Protestant, see 
clearly. To establish a good social climate in Germany, therefore, re- 
mains the fundamental and fearfully difficult task. It is not possible to 
predict any solution which even remotely suggests utopia. 

To this I should like to add a word about the quality of German 
religious living which most deeply impresses an observer from outside. 
The creeds not only live at peace, if one excepts small groups of ex- 
tremists; but they cannot understand how they could live in any other 
way. Religion is not an affair of warring theological publicists; but it is 
across interconfessional lines—a sort of rivalry for insight and inten- 
sification. There a great Lutheran theologian has written about Mary in 
terms which are significant for Catholics; and a Catholic theologian, in 
turn, expounds the Talmud with esteem. 

Perhaps it is because they have all gone through so much; and per- 
haps it is because of an understanding of the imminent danger in 
which our Western civilization must now live. One cannot meet that 
danger by being either soft or bellicose. One can rise to it only if one 
understands both the meaning of the Manger and the reality of the 


Cross. 


_Mr. Loomer: Thank you, Mr. Shuster. 
~ Let us turn now to the Far East. Joining with me to continue our dis- 
cussion are Leonard Outabridge, long-time missionary to China, and 
Joseph Kitagawa, my colleague at the University of Chicago. 
Kitagawa, I would like to ask you, as a Japanese Christian, how 
Christianity in Asia looks to you? 


Mr. Krracawa: When I think of the status of Christianity in Asia, I 
think of it as a minority movement. It lacks social prestige; it lacks 
wealth; and it has no institutional structure comparable to Christianity 
in the West. I regret to say that most people in Asia equate Christian- 
ity with a middle-class Western culture, even today. 
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In order to make the point clear, let me just take the example of m 
own country—Japan. The history of Japan, with its complex develop: 
ment of various religions—Shinto, the native cult; Buddhism fro 
India; Confucianism and Taoism from China—can be traced back ove 
two thousand years. Historically, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Ta 
ism were “alien” religions, but in the course of time they wer 
“domesticated” and “naturalized” by the native culture. In short, reli- 
gion and culture became one. But, in so doing, the religious dynamics 
which transcend local cultural values were lost. If Christianity is t 
become a dynamic spiritual power in Asia, it must not follow this pat- 
tern and become another domesticated religion. 


Mr. Loomer: Well, Kitagawa, is this not a good pattern? Surely yo 
are not objecting to a religion’s becoming indigenous or domesticate 
in a country, are you? 


Mr. Krracawa: I grant that Christianity must be interpreted in such: 
a way as to incorporate the indigenous cultural values in order to 
meaningful in local situations. At the same time it must retain the uni- 
versal element of Christianity which transcends any local culture. 
should point out that the Christianity known in Japan today, bo 
Protestant and Catholic, is a product of the last ninety years, since th 
reopening of Japan to the Western nations in 1859. 

The growth of Christianity in Japan must be seen in the light of th 
political and economic development of Japan. Japan, in the last ninet 
years, became an industrialized nation. The Japanese were one of th 
first Asiatic peoples to become self-conscious as a modern nation. 
Determined to become a world power, Japan chose the road of Westerni 
industrialization. To do this, Japan exploited the lower social and eco-+ 
nomic strata within her own borders and later expanded her power 
over other parts of Asia. The traditional rural areas and extremely; 
Western industrialized areas of Japan present a peculiar dichotomy. 
This contrast is true even today. 


Mr. Loomer: The question naturally arises in my mind as to whether: 
the Christian movement in Japan related itself to these exploited classesi 
within the Japanese state. ) 


Mr. Krracawa: Let me put it this way: During this process, Christi- 
anity was welcomed as a symbol of Western culture, especially in the! 
urban areas, where people were ready to forsake the traditional cultural! 

; 
: 


| 
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values in order to gain new ideas. This initial success of Christianity, 
which was actually coincidental to something else, made Christianity in 
Japan primarily urban. Although Christians have been a vocal and 
influential minority, their status has been grossly overrated by Western- 
ers. To be sure, Christianity was partly instrumental in initiating 
modern education and new social and cultural movements; but these 
were soon overshadowed by government institutions. Christian leaders 
in Japan, however, were impressed by their apparent initial success in 
establishing a number of churches, schools, and other social institutions. 
They failed to relate the Christian message to the poor and oppressed 
and to the native culture and religions. They do not realize that Chris- 
tianity has little or no grass roots in Japan, especially in the rural areas. 

It may well be that Christianity in Japan may find itself in much the 
same position as Christianity in China unless it wakes up to the fact. 
[ hope Christians in the West will understand this realistic picture. 


Mr. Loomer: This is rather a sobering analysis, Kitagawa. Let me see 
if I understand you. Do you mean that Japan may take the same action 
with regard to the Christian movement in Japan that the Chinese have 
taken? 


Mr. Kiracawa: In the light of international politics, Japan will be 
forced into an important and precarious position. After the peace treaty 
of San Francisco, Japan is technically an independent nation; but geo- 
graphically she is caught between the East and the West. Japan, under 
occupation, has adopted many of the external forms of Western culture. 
Too many people naively assume that the economic and military aid by 
the United States will automatically help the growth of the Christian 
movement in Japan. One has only to see the case of China in order to 
point out the utter fallacy of this naive notion. 

The Christian minority in Japan and in other parts of Asia is under- 
going trying times—financially, culturally, and religiously. How to 
receive charity from the West without losing self-respect is, in itself, a 
difficult task. Rightly or wrongly, Christianity until now has been iden- 
ified with Western culture. How to make the Christian truth mean- 
ingful to people in the East and yet uphold its universal element is a 
‘+remendous task for the Christian minority in the Orient. The religious 
impact of Christianity in Asia cannot be measured in terms of number 
of institutions or even in terms of number of converts. Only when it 
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becomes a meaningful religious power is a wholesome maturity of the: 
Christian movement in Asia possible. . 


Mr. Loomer: Well, Kitagawa, you have spoken to us of the condi- 
tion of Christianity in Japan—not only from a personal standpoint but! 
also from a point of view that is within the Asiatic culture itself. 

Now, Outabridge, you have been a missionary in China for a long; 
time, and you have recently returned from China. I would like to ask: 


you how we are to understand the present condition of Christianity’ 
in China. 


Mr. Ourtasripce: China, with nearly one-fourth of the human race,, 
has long been, as you know, the largest foreign mission field of the: 
Christian churches. The impact of Christianity in China has extended! 
over thirteen hundred years, from the arrival of the first band of: 
Nestorian missionaries in a.p. 635, at the ancient capital of Sianfu in) 
Shensi Province. China is where we have attempted to win the world! 
for Christ by the greatest investment in institutions and missionary’ 
personnel which the church has ever made in any mission field. 

Today China creates in our mind disappointment and disillusion-- 
ment. But it is of paramount importance that, in facing the danger in. 
Asia, Christians do not overlook the opportunity within this crisis. We: 
can think of the present losses in China as the will of God or as the: 
work of the devil. 


Mr. Loomer: Since the Christian movement has been in China for at: 
least thirteen hundred years, why is it that Christianity has failed in| 
China not only through all its history but especially now? 


Mr. Ovrasripce: There are several reasons—and it is not an easy) 
question to answer—but three stand out like sore thumbs. First, I 
would point out that in each of the periods of Christian missionary | 
work in China—and there are several (there was the period from the 
seventh to the ninth centuries of the Nestorians; and, again, the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, both of the Nestorians and of the Fran-. 
ciscans; of the Jesuits from the sixteenth through the eighteenth cen-. 
turies and then there have been both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries)—but in every one of 
these periods, Christianity has repeatedly aligned itself with political 
forces to gain its own ascendancy. 


For example, the Nestorians made political alliances with the Mon- 
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sols and were overthrown. The Jesuits made no secret of their belief 
hat political strategy was a legitimate instrument to be employed for 
he glory of God. And in this modern period of the last hundred and 
ifty years both Protestants and Roman Catholics have been repeatedly 
nvolved in the question of treaty rights in China. The right of Chris- 
lanity to exist in China has repeatedly rested on external forces outside 
tself; and the tragedy is that seldom has the Christian church dared to 
rust its cause solely to its own spiritual resources and message. 

Then there is a second reason. Christianity has, each time, come to 
shina as a foreign religion; and with rare exceptions it has failed to 
ippreciate the fact that there was a contradiction in its message. Christi- 
inity proclaimed that there is only one God and that he has made him- 
elf known to all people. But, strangely, many Christian missionaries 
lave too often insisted on the Western interpretation of Christianity as 
possessing the only true and definitive knowledge of God. Consequent- 
y, again with rare exceptions, Christians have presented to the Chinese 
| lack of appreciation and understanding of the men in China who 
yave walked with God in her historic past. I believe that we must see 
he hand of God in this hour. Either all happenings, including the pres- 
nt tragedy in China, are in some degree the revelation of God or else 
here is no revelation at all. Only as God be revealed in the rising of the 
un in the morn can he be revealed in the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem. 
nly if he be revealed in the history of the Syrians and the Philistines, 
ind the Chinese, can he be revealed in the history of Israel. And only 
vhen Christians approach China and her cultural past with the same 
everence for Confucius and Lao-tzu as we have for Moses and Isaiah 
r Jeremiah will we be able to discover the full revelation of God which 
€sus came to fulfil. 


Mr. Loomer: In other words, the Christian movement has failed in 
Shina and will always fail in China and other places when we do not 
reat these people as full equals under the same Father. 


Mr. OurasrivcE: Oh, I am sure that our failure to understand this 
act is responsible for the attitudes of superiority which have been so 
ontinuously resented by the Chinese throughout the history of the 
Yhristian movement in China. 

Mr. Loomer: Those are two reasons. I understood you to say there 
re three. 
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Mr. Outasrivce: The third reason is not so clear, and yet it stands 
out with awful tragedy. The twentieth century has witnessed the great- 
est portrayal of the social gospel ever known in Christendom; and this 
became, in our generation, the measuring rod of success, even in reli- 
gious circles. One answers your question with considerable reticence, 
because I have been actively identified with the social application of 
Christianity in China and believe in it. It is not an issue of the social 
gospel versus any other interpretation of the Christian message, but 
I believe that the difficulty has been that the social gospel was our 
only gospel. Nothing except what we have left undone is the 
cause of the tragedy in China. We have used the examples of Jesus in 
feeding the multitudes; but we have failed to remember that he taught 
them before he fed them. Those of us who have been missionaries in 
China must think of this hour as a judgment upon our work and upon 
ourselves. The challenge facing the Christian church in China is deeper 
and more sinister than that of the older paganism which opposed earlier 
missions. If the Christian church is to meet this crisis in a way which 
captures the opportunity within it, then I believe that the church must 
lay hold of truth at its very foundations and proclaim it fearlessly. 

It is this failure that has often involved us in a lack of humility in 
our attitudes toward the Chinese and their cultural past. We forget that 
Jesus was born in Asia. This was beautifully dramatized a little while | 
ago by Ambassador McDonald. . 

This is the arrogant attitude on the part of Western Christians which 
has often been responsible for the subconscious barriers which have 
existed between the Christ they came to reveal and the Chinese they 
came to convert. Only when Christians approach China and her cul- | 
tural past with the sincere appreciation for Confucius and Lao-tzu as | 
we now have for Moses and Isaiah will we be able to discern the full | 
revelation of God in Jesus which he came to fulfil. 


—————— SSS 
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BY WHAT VALUES?* 
By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 
* 


SOME people think that we are civilised because we have gained so 
much control over our environment. In order to get such control, how- 
ever, it is necessary that first we should submit in a certain sense to that 
environment and bow to its laws; and sometimes it is not clear which is 
the horse and which is the rider. These may be the days of railways, 
but if men have continually to be rushing from London to Newcastle 
to keep the machinery of society going, they may be as much the slaves 
of the new environment as their forefathers used to be of the old one. 

If we take modern science on the one hand and modern organising 
skill on the other, their combined effect on human history has been 
remarkable in a different way. Primarily they have enabled vast popula- 
tions to accumulate and to be kept alive in a way that could never have 
been imagined 250 years ago. This heaping-up of dense urban popula- 
tions is one of the fundamental reasons why European history radically 
changed its character in the nineteenth century. Secondly, our science 
and our organising technique have made it possible to alter the quality 
of life for the great bulk of these populations. Two hundred years ago 
the ancestors of most of us would have looked too much like cows and 
they were sometimes treated too much like cows. Even fifty years ago 
they had to cringe too much before their employers. We must consider 
it an actual moral advance that has taken place in this respect. Many 
more people now have that higher degree of independence which is 
necessary for a more adult kind of moral life. 

It is not clear whether science and organisation will develop quickly 
enough to continue these particular achievements or to extend the 
benefits over the entire globe. It is not even clear whether science and 
organisation will develop in the right direction—will not be used to 

* From a series of broadcasts on “Framework of the Future,” presented by Mr. Butter- 


jeld, the distinguished British scholar, on the Home Service of the British Broadcasting 
Sorporation (see The Listener, March 22, 1951). 
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exterminate millions instead of saving them, or to secure a great con 
centration of dictatorial power in a few people’s hands. Much, there 
fore, is going to depend on the effective strength and the real characte 
of the presiding ideas in society, the ideas that are to govern the nex 
line of development. We cannot afford to put our confidence merely i 
the rapidity of progress. That rapidity itself has its perils for us, in fact. 
In the days when the pace was a little slower mankind had an opportu 
nity to adapt itself at each new stage in the advance, to establish 
balanced relationships, to work out a coherent and harmonious life for 
the point that had been reached in the development of society. War 
greatly quickens the pace of progress in some things, while retarding 1 
in others, so that a world is produced which is lop-sided and unbalanced. 
It is even possible for science to advance and for man’s material power: 
to be colossally multiplied, while the moral development of mankind 
fails to keep pace with the change, and people lose their sense of values. 
Even liberty may come too quickly and all the elaborate machinery of 
democracy is subject to terrible abuse when inexperienced peoples be- 
come wilful or over-anxious. All the science, all the marvels of modern} 
organisation, can easily be steered into the service of evil causes. 

Behind the mere machinery and apparatus of western life there is; 
civilisation of a profounder kind. It is built up on ideas and these ideas; 
owe their character to the fact that for over 1,000 years the western 
world developed under the presidency of Christianity. For one thing} 
this meant that men believed in the independence of the spiritual prin- 
ciple. Under these circumstances you could not have real totalitarianism, , 
the secular government deciding morality, deciding the moral end for: 
which men should live. It is one of the factors that made our civilisa-- 
tion so galvanic—church and state perpetually at friction, men feeling: 
that they had an independent footing from which to criticise not only} 
the government but the whole order of society on ethical grounds. For: 
another thing, men were believed to be spiritual creatures, born for: 
eternity, their souls still marching on even after this globe has become’! 
a heap of dust. . 

The highest values in all the visible universe were human souls—the: 
value was not placed on men in the mass or on mere number, but on. 
personality as such. This, more than any other single factor, lies behind | 
our modern freedoms and our modern regard for personality. Similarly, 
I think it has been important that Christianity rejects certain things like 
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ride and arrogance, which had often been virtues to the pagan. In spite 
f the stiff-necked self-righteousness which fanaticism produces at times, 
christian teaching tended to promote a humbler, more self-deprecating 
ype of personality—one more ready to negotiate than the modern 
rogant, pagan systems. Christianity, co-operating with the advance in 
he machinery of civilisation, affected the direction of progress in a 
nultitude of ways. 

The greatest of all the changes in our civilisation took place roughly 
50 years ago. It was the time when the Church began to lose its govern- 
Ng position in society—when our essentially religious civilisation be- 
ame secularised. It is a remarkable fact that a leading part in that 
levelopment was played by England. This was true in regard to the 
mergence of modern science and of a more utilitarian view of things; 
t was true in regard to parliamentary government and democratic 
deas; it was true in regard to the industrial revolution—the people of 
turope regarded us as a nation of shopkeepers. English ideas inspired 
hat school of French thought which helped to make the French Revo- 
ution possible. What is curious, however, is the fact that many of the 
hings which we passed on to Europe became much more explosive and 
armful on the Continent than they proved to be here. Our parlia- 
nentary system, our liberty and our science developed to wilder ex- 
remes there, and turned into terrible tyrannies or inhuman creeds. 
n England we avoided revolutionary overthrows from that time, and 
vhile all these modern movements were developing amongst us we 
till held fast to our traditions. More of Christianity remained in our 
raditions, more of nonconformity and less of atheism, even in our 
iberalism, and much of the Christian outlook remained in a secularised 
orm, even among those people who had thrown overboard Christian 
logma. Above all, we retained more strongly than other countries the 
espect for personality as such—respect for the other man’s views, for 
xample—the tolerance which does not seek to wipe the other man out 
s a rogue or a fool or a vested interest. Even if we began the secularis- 
ng movement, we did not rush so quickly to cruel revolutionary creeds. 
Yown to our own day we represented before Europe our own system 
f ordered liberty—we had a message for the Continent. 

We are sliding down an inclined plane, however, and many people 
tho cherish the traditional values do not realise to what an extent they 
re living on old capital. The European world has been cutting more 
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and more adrift from its ancient ideals; and now, in our time, we ca 
see what happens if in a country tradition is more completely torn up) 
Christianity more thoroughly uprooted, and a revolutionary order estab: 
lished. The process can reach a point at which men envisage a mate 
rialist and naturalistic universe, with human beings conceived as mere 
ly a part of nature, and nature itself conceived as a murderous struggl 
for existence—a Hitler saying that nature is reckless of individual suf: 
fering, since all that matters is the welfare of the species. 

In such circumstances one can have sympathy for the modern bar- 
barians in a certain sense, for, starting with such a universe, it is not 
clear what ground they would have for building an ethical system on! 
let alone a spiritual view of life. Starting with such a system, you c 
have a world with nothing but naked self-interest—one section of 
nation fighting another for a bigger share in the good things of society 
—one nation fighting another for power and Lebensraum—and onc 
people see the materialistic interests as the naked realities, you can onl 
have these conflicts: it is the pattern-method by which democracies ten 
to turn into dictatorships. 

People in England are living more than they know on old capital 
still—on an unthinking acceptance of traditional values, on what ar 
really secularised religious ideals or concealed Christian assumptions. 
We squirm at the cruelties of nazi and communist, but it seems to be: 
the case that a generation can be brought up which does not share manyj 
of our squeamishnesses. Those who are attached to the merely conven-+ 
tional values of the nineteenth century are the most vulnerable of all— 
we have seen how remarkably quickly those ideals can fall in the facet 
of modern tendencies—how often their defence appears merely as ant 
argument in a circle, convincing only to those who hold the nineteenth 
century conventions to begin with. New, and long disinherited, classesi 
are arising to whom those older values and conventions seem sometimes} 
all the more alien because they have the genteel flavour of more aristo- 
cratic days. The question is: how, when mankind has moved on tol 
this particular inclined plane, it can ever ascend again—how you cani 
stop the rot—any more than water can rise above its own level. Alterna- 
tively we may say: when civilisations are tottering or are completely 
changing their form, what are the ultimate values, the things that must 
be carried out of the old order and still maintained in the new? When 
tradition and convention lose their force in society, what real founda- 
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mn is there on which one’s values can be built? 

Some of the characteristic features of western civilisation which we 
ost prize, including the respect for human personality, really had their 
ound in a spiritual view of life and a spiritual view of personality. 
his was not a theory about human beings, and it was not a theoretical 
luation of them. It was the assertion of a fact about them: it was in 
sense almost a description of the stuff that they were actually made 
—not the stuff that their physical bodies were made of, of course, but 
e self that presides over the physical body, the thing that makes you 
uu. If you have a world where this assertion is taken as a fact, then 
ere is no doubt about the value of personality; and it was the belief in 
cts of this kind that gave the values of our western civilisation a 
sis that was recognisable. It is a question whether our emphasis on 
yerty and on human personality today is a feasible thing in fact, un- 
$s it is accompanied by a powerful affirmation of the spiritual side of 
e. Historically, religion has a most intimate connection with the rise 
a civilisation and particularly with the values that are established in 
ciety. If these values are divorced from their religious basis they may 
re on for a time, but they easily wither and they fail when the real 
st comes. 


The People Say... 


The following letters are representative of those received from listeners to this. 
Rounp Taste discussion of “What Is Happening to Christian Spiritual Values ti 


Today's World?” 


A Listening “Must” 


We wish a copy of the script of the 
discussion you so ably presented this 
morning. Incidentally, your program is 
a listening must in our home. We find 
it interesting, educational, and provoca- 
tive toward thinking out the complex 
issues confronting us today.—A listener 
from Los Angeles, California. 


Genuine Christianity 


It was amazing to hear—right out 
loud like that—a little of the genuine 
Christianity. I admire your temerity, but 
don’t go too far, or the Christian 
churches will force you off the air. Or 
have you already heard from them in 
view of this broadcast? May your Christ- 
mas be warmed by the realization that 
such efforts as yours prove the funda- 
mental greatness of this country. Keep 
up the hearts of your listeners!—4 /is- 
tener from Topanga, California. 


Especially Fine 

Today’s program was an especially 
fine one, and it would be a pleasure to 
hear the speakers again. You should 
have other similar discussions to en- 
lighten public opinion. One could well 
be upon “Created Barriers to Amity be- 
tween the East and West.” There is no 
use our trying to obliterate past evils by 


refusing frankly to acknowledge them 
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and to take specific means to redeem th 
evils. The grave evils inflicted up 
oriental peoples by centuries of West 
militarism and commercial exploitati 
have left deep scars, as have also the 
indignities of “white” supremacy an 
personal abuses. We of the U.S. hav 
failed to recognize the dangerous tren 
of our foreign policy in the East during: 
recent years. We have openly plac 
ourselves among the class of “forei 
devils,” for our aid in money and arms 
has too often been to the powers off 
oppression and exploitation and not fo: 
the relief of the suffering masses. 

It is futile and even absurd to expectt 
Asia’s peoples to believe our intentions} 
other than evil while we support West+ 
ern colonialism and decadent or oj 
pressive governments and while o 
own amoral corporations with millions! 
exploit poverty-ridden foreign peoples: 
who are given encouragement to takes 
control by being assured of protect 
for their investments. 

By attempts to force Christianity 
upon them as their only religious eX 
pression and by encouraging their com 
mercial exploitation, we tend to obliter-? 
ate all native culture and to substitute: 
our own in its place. While our own 
culture satisfies many to whom it is the 
only culture known, it is not therefore a 
desirable substitute for the cultures of 
peoples of vastly richer cultural devel- 
opment.—A listener from Clearwater, 
Florida. 
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wish a copy of the program con- 
ing Ambassador McDonald’s beauti- 
description of the Holy Land. The 
ole program was a constructive 
varning on what the Western world 
oe not do; and yet the discussion 
offered a very constructive program 
f E what to do. It was a most telling mes- 
s —A listener from Shaker Heights, 
io. 


artling 


Both Mr. Kitagawa and the returned 
shinese missionary made some startling 
emarks about Christianity which I 
vant to study. We listen every Sunday 
© your program. Would miss it very 
puch.—A listener from Gulfport, Flori- 
a. 


nteresting but Biased 


‘I have just listened to your Rounp 
FABLE discussion about Christianity in 
he world today. It was a most interest- 
Bg program, but as a former missionary 
6 China I have a feeling that the pres- 
Mtation of the China situation was 
fiased. The speaker said that mission- 
ries had failed to give due credit to 
Shina’s great teachers such as Con- 
ucius, Lao-tze, and others. The sayings 
nd teachings of these great men guided 
he thinking and actions of millions of 
thinese for centuries but had no an- 
wer to the problems presented by the 
nillions who were living in squalor 
nd want. The Christian institutions 
ried at least in famines, floods, 
roughts, and epidemics to do some- 
hing to alleviate the suffering even to 
eaching the Chinese how to avert such 
atastrophes. I also do not appreciate 
he missionary’s statement concerning 
he attitude of superiority of mission- 
ries. Perhaps there was some of it, but 


I knew many missionaries who were 
the most humble of men and who were 
always much more kind to the Chinese 
than were the well-to-do Chinese to 
their own people. No missionary could 
attain the attitude of superiority that I 
have seen exhibited by the well-to-do 
Chinese toward not only Westerners 
but their own people. 

The missionary program in China 
may be at a standstill now, but I would 
be reluctant to say that it had complete- 
ly failed. Rather I should hope that it 
has sown the seeds of true freedom and 
democracy which may some day be the 
successors of the present-day upheaval. 
—A listener from West Lafayette, In- 
diana. 


Most Interesting 

Today’s Rounp Tasie broadcast was 
a most interesting portrayal of the im- 
pact of the Christian religion in Ger- 
many, Japan, China, as well as Israel. 
This broadcast, I thought, was an ex- 
ceptionally worth-while program, not 
only interesting but very enlightening, 
and those who gave it spoke so well, 
not only that they knew the facts but 
were able to speak without that hesitat- 
ing and rather refined form of stutter- 
ing which so many speakers seem to 
use these days. We are thankful for your 
Rounp Taste. It is as a gleam of light 
in the darkness of California radio—A 
listener from Kingsburg, California. 


Glorious 

I have enjoyed a glorious intellectual 
and spiritual feast over radio programs 
this day, including your own.—-listen- 
er from Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Splendid 

An the spirit of Christmas I wish to 
express my appreciation for the fine ex- 
ample of true Americanism which you 
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have furnj hed us these many years. I 

believe & heidis ion today was 

splendid!—A listener from Joliet, Mli- - 
nois. 

New Light 


Your discussion surely spread new 


light on a large subject. One wonders if 
we are making any progress in spread- 
ing the Gospel. Something is very 


The following letter was recently received from a regular Rounp Taste Ui stener: 
giving his view of the contribution of the University of Chicago Rounp ter d 


he sees it. 


In these many years, after listening to 
your radio broadcast, I always neglected 
to sit down and write you a few lines 
expressing my appreciation for your pro- 
gram. My failure to do so is that J am 
not a “letter-writer,” but here I am at 
least making up my mind to do so. 

The conclusion on most radio pro- 
grams leaves the subject dangling in 
my mind for an answer. But the Chi- 
cago Rounp Taste is differently worked 
out. For instance: the subject is on the 
table for a solution. At all times each 
member has an open mind. Suggestions 
are offered or withdrawn. Each member 
appreciates the other fellow’s point of 


wrong pees Perhaps 
seek to find the grains of t 
faiths of others and identify ther 
what we are trying to plant, we 
produce a hybrid that wae 


worth os 
tended superiotity are getting us 
where.—d listener from Fresno, Cali 
fornia. ; 
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view or offering. Each is ready cosine i 
to admit his own faulty suggestion. Al | 
through the program, there is a feeling! 
that among the entire. panel they are 
striving for “light,” and truth, just as: 
any scientist would do, and not as biased 
debaters. At the end of the Chicago: 
Rounp Tae program I feel that I have: 
gained a clear and interesting under-. 
standing of the matter, because they, 
have presented a comprehensive picture: 
with all its objects, shades, and coloring. 
Therefore I like the Chicago Rounp 
Taste program best of the lot—d4 hs- 
tener from New York, New York. — 
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